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upon all teachers ' love of country, of humanity, and uni- 
versal benevolence.' We do well to follow in Massa- 
chusetts' train and make Occidental a branch of a great 
peace and international arbitration society, for ' God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.'" 

. . . The annual distribution of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund has taken place. A sailor who rescued six men 
receives the first prize ; a boy who rescued a companion 
from drowning, the second prize ; another boy who 
rescued his companion from a similar fate, the third ; a 
man who snatched a child from a railway track just as a 
locomotive dashed by, the fourth, and so on. It is 
doubtful if any of these heroes had ever heard of the 
Carnegie prize, and they would have done just the same 
if there had been no such foundation. Real heroism is 
always spontaneous. But the Carnegie prize has never- 
theless general educative value, and besides will often 
help needy people, who are even more apt to exhibit 
quick heroism than the " fat and well-favored." 
. . . The Intercollegiate Peace Conference of the Mid- 
dle West will meet this year at the University of Cin- 
cinnati on May 18 and 19. The Cincinnati Peace Society 
will cooperate. A part of the program will be an ora- 
torical contest on the subject of peace. Thirty colleges 
have now joined the Association and have vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Carnegie has given the Association $1,000 
for this year's work, and they have raised as much more. 
The Secretary, Prof. Elbert Russell, Earham, Ind., 
has prepared a bibliography of peace literature for the 
use of the institutions, and all the thirty colleges are to 
be immediately supplied with the best books on the 
subject. 

To England. 

A prayer that she may speak for peace. 
By Alfred Noyes. 
Now is thy foot set on the splendid way; 
Hold this hour fast! Though yet the skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect day. 
Speak, England, speak across the trembling sea! 

Now is the grandest dawn that ever rose 
Touching the clouds to glory; the light grows 
White as a star where thy keen helmet glows, 
Fronting the morn that makes all nations free. 

Speak from thine island throne! Here in thy Gate, 
Now, for thy voice alone, the nations wait: 
Speak with the heart that made and keeps thee great, 
Speak the great word of peace from sea to sea! 

The nations wait, scarce knowing what they need : 
Cold cunning claims their ears for lust and greed. 
The poor and weak, with struggling hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set them free. 

The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of lands; 
Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 
Peace, with her white wings glimmering o'er the sea, 

Others may shrink, whose naked frontiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of place, 
Oh, canst thou falter or fear to set them free? 



Thou that hast dared so many a thunder-blast, 
Is all thy vaunted empery so soon past? 
First of the first, art thou afraid at last 
To hold thy hands out first across the sea? 

Not for such fears God gave thee thy rich dower, 
The sea-wrought sceptre and the imperial power? 
Ages have shed their blood for this one hour, 
That thou might'st speak and set the whole world free. 

Thou, thou alone can'st speak; thou, thou alone, 
From the sure citadel of thy rock-bound throne. 
Trust thy strong heart! Thine island is thine own, 
Armed with the thunder and lightning of the sea. 

Fools prate of pride where butchered legions fall; 
Peace has one battle prouder than them all 
(England, on thee our ringing trumpets call!) 
One battle that shall set the whole world free. 

Speak, speak and act! The sceptre is in thine hand; 
Proclaim the reign of love from land to land ; 
Then, come the world against thee, thou shalt stand ! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own sea! 

— The Spectator. 



Militarism at the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Protest Against the Diversion of the Jamestown Ex- 
position to the Service of Militarism, by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Dr. E. E. Hale, Cardinal Gibbons, Edwin 
D. Mead, John Mitchell, Miss Jane Addams, Pres. M. 
Carey Thomas, William Covper, Prof. James H Dil- 
lard, Joseph Lee, J. Horace McFarland, Frederic 
Allen Whiting, Prof. C. M. Woodward, Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, and Other Members of the Exposition's Ad- 
visory Board. 

The extravagant militarism of the program of the 
coming Jamestown Exposition, as developed and dis- 
closed during the last few months, is a profound shock 
to a great body of the American people. In one of the 
issues of the official organ of the Exposition there is 
published conspicuously a list of the "attractions" of the 
coming Exposition. There are thirty-eight items in the 
list, and eighteen of these are as follows: 

Greatest military spectacle the world has ever seen. 

Grandest naval rendezvous in history. 

International races by submarine warships. 

Magnificent pyrotechnic reproduction of war scenes. 

Reproduction of the famous battle between the "Mon- 
itor " and " Merrimac " at the place where that battle 
was fought. 

Great museum of war relics from all nations and all 
ages. 

Greatest gathering of warships in the history of the 
world. 

Prize drills by the finest soldiers of all nations and by 
picked regiments of United States and State troops. 

Races of military airships of different nations. 

The largest military parade ground in the world. 

Contests of skill between soldiers and sailors of dif- 
ferent nations. 



